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A Task Taken Seriously at GW 


by Jenny Murphy 
Rating academic 
instruction à la 
Guide Michelin isn as preposterous as it first 
seems. Hotels, restaurants, and sports 

teams have been rated for years, but the 


idea is somehow heretical in academic 
CSSOMP vse: si semen 
number of semesters 


now students at universities around the nation, and at 
GW, have been getting the chance to “grade” their profes- 
sors and their courses. At GW, the results are published 
by the George Washington University Student Associa- 
tion (GWUSA) through the Center for Academic Evalu- 
ation. When the spring 79 edition of the Course Guide 
came off the presses, all 3,500 copies were grabbed up in 
three days. Course guides arent a new thing here, but 
when student government was abolished some years ago, 
they were one of the casualties. 

Editor Matt Cooper, a 22-year-old drama major, feels 
the guide serves several purposes. “Its most important 
function is to help students choose courses and let them 
know what they're getting into,” he explains. “The results 
help professors evaluate and improve their own courses 
and let administrators know how courses are being taught 


and how effective the instructors are,” he added. Cooper, 
with a background in computers, unexpectedly found 
himself appointed editor when he called GWUSA to 
complain about the first guide published last spring. 

The faculty has been generally enthusiastic about the 
publication. As one professor says, “It’s going to keep us 
on our toes, because courses with low ratings may lose 
students.” Some feel the guide will help instructors see 
where their particular strengths and weaknesses are. 
Another professor credits the guide with providing a 
viewpoint he would not be able to get otherwise. 

The 20 questions on the standardized academic evalua- 
tion questionnaire are divided into four sections: the 
course, tests and papers, the instructor, and an overall 
rating section. “It all really boils down to two of the final 
questions,” says program coordinator Dave Chapin, a 21- 
year-old geology major. “What is your overall rating of 
the course? What is your overall rating of the instructor? 
We ask students to give letter grades for these responses. 
To qualify the results of these two questions, students are 
asked to answer additional questions about the course 
and the instructor,” Chapin says. Students are also asked 
to evaluate the workload, usefulness of readings, pace of 
the course, independent thought required, whether the 
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It Was a Good Year 


For Women’s Volleyball 


GW’s team in action against Maryland- 
Baltimore County. 


No doubt, the 1978 George Washington 
University women’s varsity volleyball sea- 
son was going to be a rebuilding year. After 
all, only three players were returning from 
an excellent 29-10 season that resulted in the 
Colonial women taking second place in the 
Eastern Association for Intercollegiate 
Athletics for Women (EAIAW) Regional 
Volleyball Championships at Binghamton, 
New York. Seven freshman would dot the 
l l-player roster in 1978. Even the coach 
would be a newcomer to the GWU campus. 
Lastly, the team’s schedule was upgraded to 
include four prestigious invitational tour- 
naments, plus dual matches on the road. 

Early in the season, GW hosted the first 
annual GWU Volleyball Invitational. Co- 
lonial coach Pat Sullivan, who formerly 
coached the University of Nebraska to three 
State championships in volleyball, saw her 
young squad split four matches. Penn State 
won the inaugural GWU Invitational. 

One week later, the Colonials traveled 
north to Philadelphia for the Temple Invi- 
tational where they won the Consolation 
Championship. 

Confidence would play an important 
role as GW moved out of its regionto playin 
the UNC-Greensboro Invitational, as well 
as in its meeting with top foreign and do- 


national Invitational. Although the Colo- 
nials did not fare well record-wise in these 
tournaments, they came away better ableto 
diagnose their strengths and weaknesses 
for having played against top-flight com- 
petition. 

Senior captain Judy Morrison, a strong 
Colonial setter with excellent offensive and 
defensive skills, felt confidence was a deter- 
mining factor in the club’s quest for a re- 
gional bid down the stretch. “While we had 
a lot of new people onthe team, they all con- 
tributed certain skills,” said the Baltimore 
native. “To have confidence in others’ skills 
and abilities made us tough to beat late in 
the season.” 

A rapidly maturing GW squad soundly 
defeated perenially powerful Duke and 
stunned the University of Maryland, the 
1977 EAIAW Large College Regional 
Champion, enroute to the team’s second re- 
gional bid in as many years. Confidence and 
maturity continued to play a pivotal role in 
the regionals at Buffalo. The squad’s excel- 
lent tournament performance earned ita re- 
match with East Stroudsburg State, last 
season’s EAIAW Small College Regional 
Championship, and the Colonials finally 
emerged champions of the East. 

Traveling south to the 16-team AIAW 
Small College National Championships in 
Orlando, Florida, “was a good learning ex- 
perience for us,” said coach Sullivan. GW 
defeated Florida International before 
dropping matches to Missouri Westernand 
Hawaii-Hilo. 

In analyzing the squad’s highly success- 
ful 34-16 campaign, Sullivan felt the consis- 
tently strong play of the Colonial defense 
was of utmost importance. “Our defense 
has probably been our strongest point,” 
said the first-year GW coach, who took two 
Nebraska teams to the AIAW Large Col- 
lege National Championships. “We work- 
ed very hard in making sure that we could 
bring up any ball the opponents tried to put 
down. This is the first part of a big growth 
process for the GW Women’s volleyball 
program. We hope it will continue.” Ray 


A Surprise Cake, an 
Orchid, and a Check 


An orchid corsage for Dr. Ruth Osborn 


When Dr. Ruth Osborn, who leads the Col- 
lege of General Studies’ Continuing Educa- 
tion for Women Center, arrived at Marvin 
Center one afternoon in January, she 
thought she would be making brief remarks 
about continuing education to a small 
group. She found instead a large coterie of 
well wishers—members of the university fa- 
culty and staff and former students in the 
“Developing New Horizons for Women” 
program which she hadestablished some 15 
years ago. Many alumnae of the program 
credit Dr. Osborn with dramatic changes in 
their lives, and had traveled long distances 
to attend the reception, organized by 
alumna Martha Morales. 


baked in tribute were symbolic of events in 
Dr. Osborn’s life and included a picture of a 
street car—during World War II, she was 
instrumental in Capital Transit Company’s 
hiring of female street car operators. 

A final surprise was the high point of the 
gathering. Marjorie Conrad, president of 
AMICI, a group of women’s program 
alumnae, presented Dr. Osborn with a 
four-figure check for a scholarship loan 
fund the group had established in her name 
“to help the women who follow in our foot- 
steps.” Contributions may be sent to 
AMICI Scholarship Fund, Library 701, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. Make 
checks payable to George Washington 
University. 
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concepts are understandable, the coverage of papers and 
exams, and whether exam questions are clear. The in- 
structor is also evaluated on whether he stimulates think- 
ing, whether he is receptive to questions, helpful outside 
class, easily understood, logically organized, has 
command of material, and is fair in grading. 

“Our first task when we started working together,” says 
Chapin, “was constructing an effective questionnaire. We 
only had the first one to go by. We wanted to simplify and 
delete as many questions as we could. We asked profes- 
sors what questions they would like to see on the evalua- 
tion questionnaires. Then Matt and I sat down with a 
student committee and debated every question for 
hours . . . we agonized over the wording for months. 
Weighted words in the questions had to be eliminated.” 

“Our goal all the way through was to make the evalua- 
tions helpful to the students,” Cooper adds. The final 
questions arent unique to GW. “We had a stack of more 
than 100 questionnaires from other universities. We 
pulled out questions most applicable to us,” Chapin ex- 
plains. 

Chapin and Cooper are developing a computer 


package so that future coordinators will be spared count- 
less hours that have gone into making a computer pro- 
gram to tabulate the questionnaires. Each estimates he 
has spent 30 hours a week since September working on 
the guide. Chapin is also writing a manual on how to run 
an academic evaluation. 

“In student organizations, if something is not con- 
tinued every year it falls by the wayside,” C ooper feels. 
“We want to insure the permanence of the thing and 
make it an easy system where packets are distributed to 
teachers, questionnaires come back and are entered into 
the computer.” As an independent study project, the sta- 
tistics department will be giving academic credit to the 
two students for future programming on the guide. 

The spring 79 guide, published this past fall, contains 
358 courses. The third guide, coming out in the spring be- 
fore pre-registration, will include 896 courses, “The com- 
plaint about the current guide is that there are not enough 
courses included,” says Cooper. “I wish I hada pat answer 
like ‘I'm new here,” or ‘All the records burned,’ but it is 
more complex than that. We ran out of evaluation ques- 
tionnaires and had other complications during the survey. 


Finding an efficient distribution process was a major 
problem. We had to hand count 42,000 sheets of paper 
and put them into 1,200 packets to be hand deliv- 
ered . . . everything had to get to the right place at the 
right time.” 

Cooper estimates they've gotten about 90 per cent 
cooperation from all who are involved with the guide and 
that cooperation is growing. “I would hope a poorly rated 
professor would not have second thoughts about dis- 
tributing the questionnaire,” he says. “If a course isnt 
listed in the next guide, it will be pretty much because the 
instructor did not hand out the questionnaire. We fully 
expect to have to answer for everything we are doing, so 
we have gone to great lengths to do everything ethically.” 

The ideal evaluation would be one where students write 
down their own feelings about the course after having 
answered a set of questions. But then there has to be 
someone to read it all and edit the comments. “It would be 
safe to say we're developing systems that could handle 
that type of thing,” Cooper explains, “but you know,” he 
Says with wisdom beyond his years, “we learned a long 
time ago never to promise anything.” O 


The Ultimate Contingent: 


Covering Remote Possibilities 


One important way every estate can pro- 
vide for the possibility of a substantial gift 
to the university is the “ultimate contin- 
gent gift.” 

Most wills are drawn to provide for 
Various contingencies to cover unexpected 
events. And although some are less likely 
to occur than others, even remotely possi- 
ble situations sometimes arise. For in- 
Stance, an entire family is occasionally lost 
in a single accident. A sound estate plan, 
therefore, should recognize such possibili- 
ties and provide for unlikely contingencies. 

In case all your other beneficiaries are 
deceased, and assuming you do not want 
your property to pass to the state, it is pos- 
Sible, through a specific statement in your 
will, to designate George Washington Uni- 
versity as your ultimate contingent benefi- 
ciary. Without this designation unknown 
persons could inherit your property. For 
example, Miss Adam’s brother was the 
Only beneficiary named in her will. She 
Survived her brother, but her will was not 
changed after his death to provide for an 
alternate disposition of property. As a re- 


sult, although her will left modest bequests 
to charity, the bulk of the estate went to 
distant cousins she had never met. She had 
spent much of her life working with several 
favorite charities and had made generous 
contributions to them over the years, but 
only a small part of her estate went to those 
charities. 

The basic reason for naming GW your 
ultimate contingent beneficiary is to sub- 
stitute an institution whose worth and 
work you believe in for unknown or unin- 
tended beneficiaries. Here are some 
other reasons. 

Your estate plan may be simplified. The 
possibility of conflict, costly delays, and lit- 
igation is avoided. Also, GW should 
always be here to make good use of your 
property—a fact of life that can save you 
from creating numerous complicated will 
provisions which provide for many remote 
contingencies. 

A measure of immortality is possible. 
For example, parents of married children 
may leave their property in trust for their 
children’s lifetimes. At the death of the 
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parents, if there are grandchildren, the 
property will pass to them. If there are no 
grandchildren, the parent’s property can be 
used to establish a perpetual scholarship 
fund as a family memorial. 

Your estate will be enhanced because of 
the charitable contribution deduction. 
Under present federal estate tax law, a 
charitable deduction is allowed for the full 
value of all property, or interests in prop- 
erty, passing to GW at the time of your 
death. Consequently, if there is no individ- 
ual beneficiary and the estate passes out- 
right to the university, the entire estate will 
qualify for the charitable deduction. In 
such a case, the property owner will have 
the satisfaction of knowing no part of the 
estate will be lost to taxes. 

If you would like to talk with a univer- 
sity representative about the ultimate con- 
tingent beneficiary or about other forms of 
planned giving, write or call Director of 
Planned Giving, Development Office, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 
676-6414. 


Pardon Me, Which Way Is the Kremlin? 


“When you visit a foreign place and can 
Speak the language, it’s the key that opens 
secret doors,” says Slavic language profes- 
sor Helen Yakobson, who will teach a new 
three-week summer session class in “Rus- 
sian for Travelers” (May 14-June 6, Mon- 
day through Friday from 6:10-8:30 p.m.). 
“This is not a course about the Soviet 
Union,” Yakobson explains. “I will not lec- 
ture on geography, political science, or 
other such things, although I will be more 
than happy to provide students with bibli- 
Ographies on topics they are interested in. 
This is a practical course to help the tourist 
learn the Russian he needs to get around in 
the Soviet Union.” One year of Russian is 
required for the course. Although there will 
be no composition or grammar exams, stu- 
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dents will take written vocabulary tests and 
must be able to read and write elementary 
Russian. Yakobson expects a mixed group, 
with some trying to brush up on their Rus- 
sian and others who might have a reading 
knowledge of the language but have never 
had the chance to speak it. 

In the class, Yakobson sees her role as 
tour guide and catalyst, leading her students 
on a trip to the Soviet Union with stops in 
Moscow and Leningrad. Emphasis will be 
on “playacting” and the interaction of 
class members with one another in assum- 
ing different roles in situations ranging from 
going shopping to attending the theater. “A 
continuing exercise will be one where the 
student is lost and asking directions from 
fellow students who will act the parts of 
Russians one might meet,” she says. “This 
is where 28 years of teaching experience 
should come in handy,” she explains. 
“There are no current texts on Russian for 
travelers. It’s almost like writing a new text- 
book. It’s not easy to teach a conversational 
course in an age of non-verbal communica- 
tion. If you travel without language facility 
you feel deaf and dumb. It’s a great handi- 
cap. Obviously, after only three weeks you 
won't be able to understand rapid conversa- 
tion, but it’s quite a different feelingif you're 
on the street and can catch snatches of con- 
versation. You don't feel as alienated 

. you have a contact with the people 
and the culture.” 

“Russian for Travelers” is one of more 
than 500 courses taught during GW’s three 
Summer Sessions: May 14-June 6, June I l- 
July 17, and July 19-August 23. A schedule 
of classes is available from Summer Ses- 


sions, GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052, , 
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Back to Basic Brick 


The side of Bell Hall facing the Quadrangle 
was stripped of paint last fall in part of a 
project to return buildings around the 
Quad and fronting on G Street between 
20th and 2lst to their natural brick color. 
The project, to be completed within several 
years’ time, will include Lisner Hall, Stuart 
Hall, and the Alumni House at 714 21st 
Street. Building E on G Street has already 
been completed as has Woodhull House. 
The Physical Plant Department hopes the 
sandblasting will give a warmer look to the 
buildings in the Quad area as well as elim- 
inate periodic repainting. 


GW’s Mysterious 
Norman Rockwell 


When American-as-apple-pie artist /illus- 
trator Norman Rockwell died in Novem- 
ber at 84, art critics dusted off a list of in- 
vectives long used to describe him: corny, a 
kitsch factory, creator of visual bromides. 
In spite of all this, however, they agreed 
that Rockwell, along with Disney, were 
artists best known to all Americans, liter- 
ate and illiterate alike. 

The university has taken another look at 
its own Rockwell painting. The untitled 34 
by 20 inch signed canvas was a gift from 
Frank B. Hand Jr., BA "36, JD °38, in 
1965. Mr. Hand, an attorney in private 
practice in northern Virginia, recalled that 
he had purchased the oil painting in the 
early 60s in a Greenwich Village gallery he 
frequented. 

The canvas depicts a young gentleman 
in riding attire slouched in a chair before an 
open book. He has a glass in his hand and a 
black dog lies curled at his feet. Unlike 
Rockwell's Saturday Evening Post covers, 
the painting does not seem to tell a story or 
illustrate an adage, though it could be a 
character sketch straight from a Hardy 
Boys tale . . . or perhaps a fashionable 
dilettante of the 30s musing over poetry. 
Mr. Hand does not believe it is a self-por- 
trait, as some have suggested. He does be- 
lieve that it was painted in the 20s or 30s, 
long after Rockwell had achieved fame as a 
magazine illustrator. 

The painting was on display this winter 
as part of an exhibit entitled “400 Years of 
Art: GW Collects” and is now on perma- 
nent display on campus. Dimock Curator 
Lenore Miller has begun research on the 
provenance of the painting. 


Former IRS Commissioner Will 
Speak at Estate Planning Seminar 


Sheldon Cohen, BA °50, JD °52, former 
IRS commissioner, is one of three tax ex- 
perts and estate planning specialists who 
will be speaking in another of the GW 
Development Office’s series of estate 
planning seminars. The seminar, entitled 
“Advanced Estate Planning,” will be held 
in the university's Marvin Theater, 21st 
and H Sts., NW, on Saturday morning, 
June 9. 


A $5 registration fee covers the cost of 
seminar material, parking, and refresh- 
ments. Reservations may be made by mail- 
ing the fee along with name, address, and 
daytime phone number to Seminar Coor- 
dinator, Development Office, GWU, 
Washington, D.C. 20052. Checks may be 
made payable to George Washington Uni- 
versity. For further information call (202) 
676-6414. 
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“The basic problem is that people do not think in terms 
of the functioning units of a city,” says Richard W. Carr, 
a 1974 graduate of GW’s master’s program in urban and 
regional planning. “There has to be planning so that 
everything is not scatter-shot.” 

“I always feel like a planner,” he continues, “primarily 
because of the approach to problem solving I learned in 
school.” 

Now a sector manager in the Oliver T. Carr 
Company, he is involved in planning and development 
for the company in Norfolk, Va. and along Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
this young planner with wideranging responsibilities is 
destined to make a marked contribution to planned de- 
velopment in the nation’s capital. Member of a family 
long identified with real estate development in the 
greater Washington area, Richard Carr began real 
estate work when he was 16 years old. His great-great 
grandfather was the project director for the old stone 
post office building in downtown Washington. 

Richard’s brother, Robert Carr, has taken courses in 
urban planning at GW and his father, Oliver T. Carr, 
studied real estate here. (In honor of his grandfather, the 
Oliver T. Carr Senior Memorial Fellowship in Urban 
and Regional Planning was established in 1973.) The 
Carrs continue their GW association. Father Oliver T. 
Carr, son Richard, and Clyde F. Newman III, MURP 
74, a planner with the Carr Company, taught last fall’s 
course “Advanced Urban Development Economics” in 


the Department of Urban and Regional Planning. 

Richard Carr works in a small, neat office on the 
ninth floor of the Mills Building at 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the site of the company’s offices since 1914, In 
his office are large plat books of the city. “Basic research 
material,” he calls them. He spends about half his time in 
the office and the other half with architects, govern- 
ment agencies, and bankers, and travels out of town an 
average of four times a month going to other sites and 
looking at other properties for the company. 

“You have to be able to envision your project,” he 
says. “In working on a project, you work from both 
ends into the middle . . . taking into account cost re- 
quirements and all other factors.” 

“When people hear the term ‘urban renewal’ most of 
them picture bulldozers, freeways . . . the mass de- 
struction of the 50s and 60s. I don’t think anyone has the 
basic concept of what urban renewal should be. | think 
people should be concentrating on planning and de- 
velopment, asking questions directed toward the satis- 
faction of human needs in different types of living and 
working arrangements . . . a sort of hierarchy of 
urban elements.” 

On the outskirts of the city he feels there could be 
single-family homes with special centers to meet the 
residents’ needs for goods and services. Then, closer in 
to the center of the city, he envisions row houses with 
ancillary services plus two or three more increments of 
residential density, and downtown, an office neighbor- 
hood with supporting services and hotels. He believes 
there is no reason why, in the next 20 or 30 years, there 
could not be development in the District of Columbia 
after this pattern. He notes, “All of downtown DC is at 
the threshhold of development.” 

The Norfolk project he is now working with is a $100 
million waterfront development. The first $10 million 
worth of work is now just about complete. In the mixed- 
use complex (commercial and residential) town houses 
were built first and will be occupied in early 1979. Re- 
habilitated warehouses will serve as a village center. 

The Westbridge, at 26th and M Streets and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, N.W., a condominium on_ the 
Pennsylvania Avenue side and offices on the M Street 
side, benefited from Carr’s planning abilities. “The con- 
dominium is 157 units—we sold them in six days,” he 
recalls. 

As a GW graduate student, Richard Carr was one of 
the planners and project director for West End Plan- 
ning, Inc., a non-profit corporation working for the 
development of the area at the northwest end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, on the lower side of the M Street 
bridge to Georgetown. Another graduate project was 
participation in the team study, along with faculty anda 
coalition of neighborhood organizations, which led to 
official reconsideration of the original 1968 alignment 
for a Metro line in Prince George’s County. 

What about the next few years in Washington? 
Richard Carr answers that there do not seem to be 
indications of a slowdown in residential development 
but that there will probably be a slowdown in the build- 
ing of hotel and office space. He adds, however, that 
there are now five or six hotel chains trying to acquire a 
Washington hotel through the Carr Company. 

Of the current thinking in government agencies, he 
says, “People today like the mixed-use concept. There is 
some forward thinking but as far as a sense of direction, 
there’s still a lot missing that I'd like to see.” O Jane 
Lingo. 


by Fran Marsh 


In the past, educators often approached the study of 
art in two ways—as historians and as critics. From the 
critic’s point of view, at least, students had to have an 
opinion . . . to know what they liked about a piece 
of art and what they didn't like. But something seemed 
not quite right about that approach. How can one 
have an opinion when he is totally untutored in the 
process? 

Three years ago, Professor Astere E. Claeyssens 
was working ona majorcur- 
riculum development pro- 
ject supported by a grant 
from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities to 
GW’s Division of Experi- 
mental Programs. It was 
then that he decided to try 
something new. Why not 
study a process common to 
all artists: the act of cre- 
ating rather than the objects 


created? 
Since the numbers of 


students who actually 
become practicing artists is 
small and those who go on 
to join art audiences is 
large, Claeyssens reason- 
ed, this approach should 
prepare more receptive, 
understanding audiences. 
The concept, which is now 
totally funded through the 
Division of Experimental 
Programs, became a 
course, “The Creative 
Process,” several years 
ago. 

This fall, some members of the class had the option 
to live in a small dormitory designated The Center for 
the Creative Process. These 20 students will continue 
to pursue the theme as independent study during the 
spring semester. GW’s first “dorm course,” “Politics 
and Values,” continues to be offered jointly with the 
Political Science Department. Professor Roderick 
French, Director of the Division of Experimental Pro- 
grams, is now designing a third course, to be offered 
next fall, around the study of Utopian communities. 

“The biggest problem in approaching a work of art 
is pressure toward a critical evaluation,” says Claeys- 
sens. So talking about finished works of art in class is 
taboo. This approach to art, he explains, helps the 
student experience all that has gone into, and hence is 
contained, within any art work. His goal is to attack 
and neutralize the inclination to judge and evaluate. 

“We have reached a state where we don't want to see 
a work of art if it’s not ‘certified’ by the critics. This 
‘received’ opinion was making everyone a self- 
appointed critic long before knowing enough to be 
one. You're not going to be receptive if you have to 
wait until art is proclaimed 
‘good’ to experience it. By 
the time you haveattendeda 
performance or seen a fin- 
ished product, the tendency 
to evaluate is so strong it is 
Overpowering. But it’s more 
difficult to criticize a pro- 


— 


cess. To watch a four-hour rehearsal of a Shakespeare 
scene is worth reading 30 of his plays. 

Playwright Tom Stoppard, actress Joanne Wood- 
ward, composer Aaron Copland, and National Sym- 
phony conductor Mstislav Rostropovich have explained 
their creative process to Professor Claeyssens' latest set of 
students, but so have several totally unknown artists. 
“And in this context, the legitimacy of anunknown’scre- 
ative process is equal to that of a well-known artist,” he 
adds. A drawback is that 
sometimes even the artists 
most evangelistic about 
the concept prove inept 
in describing their own 
creative process. Others 
never break through an 
elitism towards their audi- 
ence, other artists in the 
field, and even other arts. 

Artists create quite dif- 
ferently, Claeyssens, who 
also teaches English com- 
position and the writing 
of fiction and plays, ex- 
plained. “One novelist 
may only be able to write 
in quick snatches to be 
redrafted later. Another 
may proceed sentence by 
sentence, going to the 
next paragraph when the 
last is considered perfect. 
Some write distracted by 
noise; others must have com- 
plete quiet. A few write 200- 
page outlines of what turns 
out to be a 15-page sequence. 

Besides listening to practicing artists describe how 
they do their thing, students themselves get into the 
act. All must keep an exhaustive journal in which they 
record notes and comments on rehearsals, articles, 
and finished works of art they experience (the only 
place that finished work may be discussed). Many 
students created something themselves. They 
described their experiences to the class: 

Ricky and Michael appeared in Shakespeare's 
Twelfth Night, which the director had set in 5000 A.D. 
“I went to the zoo to explore animal imagery and de- 
cided to be a bear,” said Michael, who played Sir Toby 
Belch. Ricky, who took a fawn for her inspiration, 
played Voila. “In most other arts the creative process 
happens before you view the work. In the theater it 
happens before your eyes.” 

Kitty, a major in the fine arts: “My painting isnt 
finished. How many colors should | use? Where 
should | put the highlights? | must make so many de- 
cisions . . . on the subject matter, the composition, 
the medium.” 

Debbie: “When my ceramic jar was half done, I had 
a salad bowl. Should I have stopped there?” (She 
finished with a jar in the 
shape of a cookie mons- 
ter.) “I’m my worst critic. If 
it is carefully handled, the 
cookie monster will last 
thousands of years. When 
I die, will my jar continue 
to be appreciated?” O 
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by Joy Aschenbach 


From motorcycles tO medical equip- 
Under ment—mechanic Mike 
=E Masano was listening to the 
radio in a Prince 
oO ed Georges County 
yi cycle repair shop 
where he worked part-time 
lo Hill: he decided to turn in his 
coveralls and Yamahas for 
dialysis machines and X-ray equip- 
Real ment. Mike made the switch after 
ae R 
hearing about a GW program to 
train technicians in an emerg- 
World ing field—the repair and 
maintenance of space-age 
medical equipment. 
Needs When he was a construc- 
tion worker building high-rise 


scaffolding, Michael Maag had “never heard of such a 
thing as a hospital safety director.” A laid-off con- 
struction worker, he was watching TV and learned 
about a GW program to train persons in a new field— 
medical safety and occupational health. He signed up 
for the program and eventually became the safety tech- 
nician at the university’s hospital. 

Through a friend, Faye Mosby heard about the 
same program and quit her job as a Kelly Girl secre- 
tary to put on a white lab coat and renew a high school 
interest in biology and chemistry by promoting labor- 
atory safety—identifying hazards, and making recom- 
mendations for corrective programs. She did not know 
that this type of job existed . . . “and if it weren't for 


the program, I might have spent 40 years trying to work 
my way through college,” she said. Now at 22, she is 
equipped to become a safety inspector in private 
industry. 

GW’s role in directly training unemployed and un- 


mm; > 


deremployed persons for jobs in new and emerging oc- 
cupations is a different approach for the traditional 
academic institution. “Through this program the uni- 
versity is reaching out to see what education can pro- 
vide for today’s real-world needs,” its director Roger J. 
Williams, explains. “This represents a change of pace 
for academia—determining the needs of industry and 
then designing curriculum to meet the demand of the 
job market.” 

The three-year pilot project, which is funded by the 
U.S. Department of Labor and administered through 
GW’s School of Engineering and Applied Science, 
ends this spring with about 60 students expected to 
receive certificates in May ceremonies as either 
biomedical equipment technicians or medical institu- 
tion safety technicians. The demonstration program 
includes a related project at Marymount College of 
Virginia to train registered nurses, an established pro- 
fession with a current shortage of personnel. The total 
annual Labor Department grant for all the projects 
was approximately $500,000. 

Williams, who calls the training “a first step in 
bridging the communications gap between industry 
and institutions of higher learning,” expects the GW 
program, known as the Cooperative Employment and 
Training Program, to continue with local and federal 
funding. Last September, GW added a third training 
course—business machine service technician—in 
which about 30 students are learning to repair 
equipment in the rapidly growing and increasingly 
complex business machine industry. 

A survey of Washington area hospitals, private 
firms, and government agencies initially determined 
the occupations with growth potential. The training for 
these jobs is conducted on a work-study format, with 
students alternating between semesters of on-campus 
classroom instruction at GW and of on-the-job (paid) 
training at many of the same area hospitals and 
agencies that were surveyed about job needs. Recent 
national figures show that the highest rates of unem- 


ployment are among blacks and women, and the 
program is achieving progress in providing minorities 
and females with jobs to which they previously had 
little access. Graduates include 50 percent minority; 46 
percent female. According to Denise Almond. pro- 
gram coordinator, the results so far are favorable: well- 
paying, permanent jobs with career potential, The 
median salary for graduates in biomedical electronics is 
about $14,000. 

New safety regulations for hospitals required by fed- 
eral agencies and accreditation commissions, for ex- 
ample, have created the need for technicians (safety 
directors) trained to identify safety hazards and 
develop accident prevention programs, including 
everything from disposal of toxic chemicals to teaching 
lifting techniques. As GW hospital safety officer, 
Michael Maag acts as a general consultant on safety, 
interpreting codes and regulations, analyzing ac- 
cidents and incidents for patterns, conducting in- 
service training sessions and new employee orienta- 
tions in an effort to establish a “general attitude among 
the whole hospital staff of productive and safe work 
rather than costly and careless work.” Inspecting 
laboratories, Faye Mosby has been developing a 
laboratory safety program that includes infection 
control practices, safe handling of chemicals, and 
disaster planning. 


Asa biomedical equipment technician at GW, Mike 
Masano operates on radiology machines, diagnosing 
the problems of four different types of intricate 
machines made by five manufacturers. He works 
directly with the hospital’s medical engineer Gene 
Banasiak, calibrating the equipment, checking the 
tubes, performing preventive maintenance, and 
making daily repairs and adjustments. Through the 
training program, he also learned to service renal 
dialysis machines at a center in Bethesda. “I feel like I'm 
capable of taking on any kind of electronics job now,” 
Mason, 21, said. “I have high hopes for myself.” O 


The Chance of a Lifetime 
For China Scholar Allee 


Stephen Allee, BA 75, had an unsual job 
interview last fall. On its outcome rested a 
year’s study in China. He passed with fly- 
ing colors, and is among the first group of 
American scholars to study in China in 30 
years. 

Last summer in a surprise move, the 
People’s Republic of China approved an 
educational exchange which will bring 
thousands of Chinese students to the 
United States. In return, the U.S. will send 
American students to study in China, but 
the selection process has been difficult. 
Among the group of qualified students and 
faculty, many are eager to go to Peking for 
language study and research after a three- 
decade hiatus in such exchanges. Because 
of limited facilities, however, the People’s 
Republic can accept only a few. There are 
12 scholars in Stephen’s group; seven are 
graduate students and five distinguished 
faculty, mostly in the social sciences and 
language and literature, from across the 
country. 

Stephen Allee is a graduate of GW’'s 
East Asian Languages and Literatures 
program. He studied under Dr. Chung- 
wen Shih, chairman of the department, 
and credits her with much of his success. “I 
didnt realize how good my background 


from GW was until I began graduate work. 
I was several steps ahead of the other stu- 
dents.” Mr. Allee has two goals: first, to 
learn to speak Chinese better than he does 
now; second, to study poetry. His special- 
ty, the works of the poet Pao Chao of the 
“Period of Division” (220-589 A.D.), has 
not been extensively translated into Eng- 
lish. “But then 99.9 per cent of Chinese his- 
tory and literature has not been trans- 
lated,” he adds. 

The son of the dean of the Division of 
University Students, Dr. John G. Allee, 
BA 39, MA “40, Stephen now lives in 
Seattle where he is doing graduate work in 
Chinese. He departs for Peking early 
this year to study at the Peking Language 
Institute. In all some 60 American stu- 
dents and scholars will go to China in 1979 
under the exchange program, which is 
administered by the Committee on Schol- 
arly Communication with the People’s Re- 
public of China, a group jointly sponsored 
by the National Academy of Sciences, the 
Social Science Research Council, and the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
Allee, who is also fluent in Icelandic and 
reads Russian, was chosen from more than 
150 applicants. 
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Alumni Authors 


Donald B. Ardell, BA °63, High Level 
Wellness: An Alternative to Doctors, 
Drugs, and Disease, Emmaus, Pa., Rodale 
Press, 1977, and New York, N.Y., Bantam 
Books, 1978. 


Frank Biloon, BEE °49, Medical Equip- 
ment Service Manual: Theory and Main- 
tenance Procedures, a book that covers the 
major technical areas of medical equip- 
ment, detailing the operational and servic- 
ing procedures for each. Prentice Hall, Inc. 
$18.95. May be ordered from Medical En- 
gineering, Box 68, Santa Cruz, Ca. 95063. 


Edward R. Brandt, MA °65, Minnesota 
State Representatives: Performance and 
Conflict, 1977-78. St. Paul, Carter & 
Locey Publications, 1978 and, as co-editor, 
Perspectives on Minnesota Government 
and Politics. Dubuque, Kendall/ Hunt 
Publishing Co., 1977. 


Edward Chaszar, PhD °72, Decision in 
Vienna: The Czechoslovak-Hungarian 


Border Dispute of 1938, Astor, Fla., 
Danubian Press, 1978. 


Kai-Fook Felix Chin, BBA 68, Cable 
Television, New York, Plenum Corp., 
1978, and Negotiable Order of With- 
drawal (NOW) Accounts, The Indian 
Ocean in International Politics, and Elec- 
tric Funds Transfers, Monticello, Ill., 
Council of Planning Librarians, 1978. 


Ruth B. Glick, BA °64, Dollhouse Furni- 
ture You Can Make, Cranbury, N.J., A. S. 
Barnes, Inc. and London, England, 
Thomas Yoseloff. 1978. $12; £6.50. Ms. 
Glick outlines how to make dollhouse fur- 
niture with few tools, inexpensive mate- 
rials, and no prior experience. 


Frank N. Miller, BS °43, MD °48, Pathol- 
ogy: A Dynamic Introduction to Medicine 
and Surgery, 3rd Ed., a full textbook of 
pathology for medical students. Boston, 
Little, Brown, & Co., 1978. $15. 


Concerned Jurist’s Involvement 
Brings a Presidential Appointment 


Frances H. Goodwin, JD °56, now serves 
as an associate judge of the Dallas Munici- 
pal Court—a kind of substitute judge who 
stands in for regular judges when they are 
unable to hold court. A year and a half ago 
she went into private practice (with her 
husband George E. Goodwin, JD °55) in 
Dallas. But for more than seven years she 
served as a full-time municipal judge in 
Dallas. During that time she saw many 
cases where alcoholics were jailed along 
with other offenders for being intoxicated 
in public. She fought for and was finally 
successful in helping establish a detoxifica- 
tion center for problem drinkers, staffed 
with social workers, where a case comes 
before a judge who travels to the center 
within 24 hours of the arrest. 

“When a judge is sitting on the bench, 
cases come and go one after the other,” she 
says. “First-time offenders have a tendency 
to slip through. It’s only after seeing some- 
one several times that the pattern of alco- 
hol abuse becomes clear.” 

Her concern for alcoholics, and for 
others inadequately served by the court 
system, led to her involvement in High 
Hopes, a halfway house for alcoholic wo- 
men, and in HEW’s Area V Health 
Systems Agencies Mental Health Task 
Force. For two years she chaired the 


American Judges Association Committee 
on Alcohol and Drug Abuse. 

This last December President Carter, 
taking into account her background of 
support for these and other causes, ap- 
pointed Judge Goodwin to the National 
Highway Safety Advisory Committee. She 
will work on the highway environment and 
emergency medical services task forces. 
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Alumni Deaths 


Robert E. Archer, MIA 65, November 
23, Fort Myers, Fla. 


Arsen Aylaian, BA 58, MA 61, Freder- 
icksburg, Va. 


James M. Barry, BEE ‘27, Washington 


David G. Busey III, BA 65, September 19, 


Springfield, Va. 

Norman S. Carroll, AA 48, BA “49, 
October, Vienna, Va. 

Margaret H. Cavey, AA °39, BA “43, 
Largo, Fla. 

Herman B. Chubb, BA *12, November 17, 
San Jose, Calif. 

David R. Coombes, BA °31, February 5, 
Bethesda, Md. 


Guy E. Crampton Jr., AA "36, BA ‘38, 
September 4, Washington 


Jose E. Crespo, MD °20, October 3, White 
Plains, N.Y. 


Eugene R. Feagan, AA “SI, January 25, 
Leesburg, Fla. 


Sara L. Fillebrown, BA 27, MA °28, 
Hershey, Pa. 

William B. Foster, MSB 65, December 15, 
Denver, Colo. 


William L. Garlick, MD °37, November, 
Buxton, N.C. 


Lucille S. Harper, AA ‘48, September | 


Herman S. Hoffman, BA 21, MD ‘24, 
December 7, Washington 


Blanche L. Hudson, BA °25, Rockville, 
Md. 


Alphonse E. (Tuffy) Leemans, BSP °37, a 

former GW football star recently inducted 
into the Pro Football Hall of Fame, Janu- 
ary 19, Miami. Contributions may be for- 
warded to the Tuffy Leemans Scholarship 


Fund, Smith Center 219, GWU, Washing- 
ton DC 20052 


Robert S. Lewis, BCE °23, November 29, 
1976, El Monte, Calif. 


Morris Lieberman, MS %65, October 28, 
Annapolis, Md. 


George D. McAfee, MD “41, November 6, 
Eau Claire, Wisc. 


Doris D. Polk, MA 65, May 


Elmer M. Pusey, BA ‘22, December 5, 
Washington 


Margaret C. Roberts, BA 65, MA %67, 
July 27, Columbia, S.C. 


Kenneth E. Shiflet, MBA ‘66, November 
14, Washington 


Barbara K. Szekely, BA %62, October 18, 
1975 


Anna M. Youngkin, BAE "37, Washington 


Faculty-Staff Deaths 


Walter A. Bloedorn, BA "15S, MA *16, 
former dean of the Medical School and for 
25 years medical director of the University 
Hospital, November 28, Washington 


Paul W. Bowman, MA °28, professor 
emeritus of biology, November 17, Arling- 
ton, Va. 


William W. Diehl, professor emeritus of 
mycology, September 24, Falls Church, 
Va. 


Elizabeth A. Lathrop, former assistant 
professor of library science, August 30, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Lowell Ragatz, former professor of history, 
October 28, Delaware, Ohio. 


Alexander Wetmore, MS °16, PhD °20, 
honorary trustee, December 7, Glen Echo, 
Md. 
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Alumni in the News 


Harold Batiste 


Harold E. Batiste Jr., MBA °71, has been 
named director of education at Wilford 
Hall USAF medical center at Lackland 
Air Force Base, Texas. Half of all post- 
graduate medical education in the Air 
Force is performed there. 


Blanche Berlin, BA °57, a retired analyti- 
cal statistician, was one of two D.C. repre- 
sentatives to Forum III, a Federal Nation- 
al Mortgage Association conference to dis- 
cuss senior citizens’ housing needs. 


David N. Blais, MBA °68, director of 
planning and management at the U.S. Air 
Force Defense Depot in Memphis, is the 
recipient of the Military Person of the Year 
award given by the Military Affairs Coun- 
cil of the Memphis Area Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Harriet F. Bradley, BA °47, has been 
elected by George Mason University’s 
board of visitors as rector of the university 
for a two-year term. Bradley is a director of 
the First American Bank of Virginia, a 
member of the Council of Governments’ 
citizens’ transportation advisory commis- 
sion, and a former member of the Fairfax 
County Board of Supervisors. 


Robert C. Gaskill, MA ’67, MPhil ’70, is 
the new deputy director of the Defense 
Logistics Agency. Maj. Gen. Gaskill was 
formerly deputy commandant of the U.S. 
Army War College in Carlisle, Pa. 


Michael R. Hanneld, BA °69, graduated 
from the | 14th session of the FBI National 
Academy in Quantico, Va. He is a liaison 
officer at the Federal Law Enforcement 
Training Center in Glynco, Ga. 


Thomas M. Hawkins Jr., BSP 64, MAE 
69, is chief of the Arlington County Fire 
Department. He was previously an execu- 
tive with the National Fire Academy and 
an associate professor of fire science. 


Jeanne M. Holmes, BA °52, retired in Jan- 
uary as chief of the resource development 
division of the National Agriculture Li- 
brary. Most of her 30 years of federal ser- 
vice were spent working with the programs 
of the library of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Donald R. Levy, MAE "73, is chief of oper- 
ations at Quadrangle Art Museums, 
Springfield, Mass. He will oversee security 
and building services and coordinate inter- 
departmental projects. He is former opera- 
tions manager of the Marvin Center at 
GW, and a former assistant manager of 
Brentano’s museum shop in Washington. 


David O. Loomis, BA °73, is editorial page 


Michael Hanneld 


Donald Levy 


He was previously an editorial writer for 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch and on the 
staff of the Congressional Quarterly. 


Brad Manson, BA °75, former Hatchet 
managing editor, is a law clerk in Olathe, 
Kansas, for the Honorable James K. 
Logan, a U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
judge in the 10th circuit in Denver. 


Robert C. McAlister, MA °64, is chief of 
staff at U.S. European Command, 
Suttgart, Germany. 


The American College of Hospital Admin- 
istrators named Sister Mary Margaret 
Meldon, CHC ’76, a Fellow at their annual 
meeting in Anaheim, Ca. She is a member 
of the congregation of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph in Pennsylvania and executive 
director of the Washington Hospice 
Society. 


Gerald F. Merna, BSA °73, MSA "77, is 
executive assistant to William F. Bolger, 
Att ’41, the postmaster general. He serves 
as adviser on policy formulation, organiza- 
tion, and administration. At GW, he is a 
member of the General Alumni Associa- 
tion’s governing board. 


The newest member of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation Board of advisers 
is Christopher Owens, MPhil °74, 
executive director of Old Town Restora- 
tions, Inc., in St. Paul. 


Christopher Owens 


David Rutstein 


Paul J. Powers, MBA °62, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Dension Division 
of Abex Corporation. The division manu- 
factures and markets hydraulic pumps, 
motors, valves, transmissions and hydraul- 
ic presses worldwide. 


Michael J. Roche, BA °66, MBA "71 
manager of Crocker Bank’s Manila Office, 
has been appointed a vice president. The 
office is responsible for foreign currency 
lending and international banking services 
in the Philippines. 


David W. Rutstein, JD %69, is Giant Food’s 
new vice president-general counsel, He 
came to Giant from the law firm of Dan- 
zansky, Dickey, Tydings, Quint & 
Gordon, where he became a partner in 
1976. 


Wilson J. Schuerholz, MBA 69, is director 
of the Veteran’s Administration medical 
center in Miles City, Mont. He was pro- 
moted from his post as national director of 
voluntary service at the VA’s central office 
in Washington. 


Rachel Synder, BA °75, has joined the staff 
of the Solar Energy Research Institute 
(SERI) as a communications specialist. 
She will edit a newsletter reporting prog- 
ress in solar research and will also be in- 
volved in converting technical informa- 
tion into lay language. 


Alumni Artists 


Findikoglu serigraph 


Zeki Findikoglu, MFA °75, an exhibit of 
serigraphs and paintings entitled “Anatol- 
ian Memories,” at Franz Bader Gallery in 
Washington January 2-20. 


Mary Chaisson, BA °72, a native of Maine, 
exhibited her weavings with three other 
Maine craftswomen at Unity College art 
gallery in Waterville in November. 


Cherry Preserves 


The Cherry Tree office has extra copies of 
GW’s yearbook from the years 1975 
through 1978 on sale for a reduced price of 
$5. They may be ordered, with a check 
payable to Cherry Tree, from the C herry 
Tree office, Rm. 422 Marvin Center, 
GWU, Washington, D.C. 20052. A re- 
minder to new alumni who have not 
picked up their pre-paid 1978 yearbooks: 
They're waiting for you at the office. 


———————————————— 


Have It Matched 


Matching gift funds have become an important 
source of revenue for the university. If 

you are not familiar with how matching gift 
programs operate, please take a moment to 
acquaint yourself with this most important 
aspect of alumni contributions. 

The companies in this list all have matching 
gift programs. Here’s how they work. First, 
decide how much you are going to contribute 
to GW. Then tell the appropriate person in 
your company (usually the personnel or com- 
munity relations officer) that you wish to have 
your gift matched. In most cases you will re- 
ceive a form to enclose with your contribution. 
GW then completes the university’s portion of 
the form and returns it to your employer. 
Within a few weeks the university receives a 
second gift, courtesy of your firm. 

If your employer's name is listed here, 
please be sure to have your contribution 
matched. Companies with an asterisk have 
made one or more matching gifts to GW. If 
you have already contributed, but did not 
have your gift matched, you can still do so by 
sending the matching gift form to the De- 
velopment Office, George Washington Uni- 


A 


Abbott Laboratories* 

A. S. Abell Co. Foundation, Inc. 
Abex Corp. 

ACF Industries, Inc 

Aeroglide Corp. (LIM, A) 
Aerojet-General Corp." 

The Aerospace Corp. (SP) 
Aetna Insurance Co. 

Aetna Life & Casualty* (SP) 
Aid Assn. for Lutherans 

Air Products & Chemicals, Inc.* 
Airco, Inc. 

Akzona, Inc.* 

Alco Standard Corp.* 
Alexander & Alexander Inc. 
Allegheny Ludium Industries, Inc 
Allendale Mutual Insurance Co. 
Allied Chemical Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Corp.* 

Allstate Insurance’ 

Aluminum Co. of America® 
AMAX, Inc.” 


American Bank & Trust Co. of Pa. 


American Brands, Inc. (A, SP) 
American Broadcasting Co., Inc.* 
American Can Co.* 

American Credit Corp. 

American Express Co.* 

American Hoechst Crop. (A) 


American Homes Products Corp.* 


American Hospital Supply Corp. 

American Motors Corp. 

American National Bank 

American National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago 

American Natural Resources 
System 

American Optical Corp.* (SP) 


American States Insurance (SP) 

American Sterilizer Co. (A) 

American Stock Exchange, Inc. 

American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.* 

American United Life Ins. Co. 

AMF Inc. 

Amfac, Inc. 

Amstar Corp. 

The Anaconda Co.* 

The Andersons (LIM) 

ARA Services 

Arkwright-Boston Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Co. (SP) 

Armco Stee! Corp. 

Armstrong Cork Co.* 

Arrow-Hart, Inc. 

Arthur Andersen & Co.* (SP) 

ASARCO, Inc. 

Ashland Oil, inc.* 

Associated Box Corp. (A) 

Associated Dry Goods Corp. 

Athos Stee! & Aluminum, inc. 

Atlantic Richfield Co.* 

Atlas Rigging & Supply Corp. (A) 

Avon Products, Inc. 


B 


The Badger Co., Inc. (A) 
The J. E. Baker Co. 

Ball Corp." (SP) 
Bancroft-Whitney Co. 

Bank of America* 

Bank of California, N.A. 

The Bank of New York* (SP) 
The Bankers Life Co. (SP) 
Barnes & Roche, Inc. 


Barry Wright Corp. 

The Barton-Gillet Co. 

Bechtel Foundation* 

Becktold Co. 

Becton, Dickinson & Co.* 

Bell Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 

Bell of Pennsylvania (LIM) 

Bemis Co., Inc. 

The Bendix Corp.* (SP) 

Bernd Brecher & Assoc. Inc. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.* 

James G. Biddle Co. (SP) 

Blount, Inc. 

Blue Bell, Inc. 

Boise Cascade Corp.* (SP) 

Borg-Warner Corp.* 

The Bowery Savings Bank 

The Brakeley Co. 

Brakeley, John Price Jones, inc 

Bristol-Myers Co.* 

Brockway Glass Co., Inc 

Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 

Brunswick Corp.* 

Buckbee Mears Co. 

Buckeye International, Inc. 

Buffalo Savings Bank 

Bunge Corp." 

Bunker-Ramo Corp. 

Burlington Industries, Inc.* 

Burroughs Wellcome Co. 

Business Men's Assurance Co. of 
America 


C 


Cabot Corp.* 
Calex Mfg. Co., Inc. 
The Callanan Road Improvement 


editor of the Winchester, Va. Evening Star. versity, Washington, D.C. 20052. American Standard, Inc." Barnes Group Inc. Co. (A) 


A: Alumni status or attendance is required 


SP: Companies will match your spouse's gift also 


Campbell Soup Co 

Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd. (LIM, A) 

The Carborundum Co.* (SP) 

Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. (LIM, A) 

Carpenter Technology Corp. 

Carrier Corp. 

Carter-Wallace, Inc. 

Castile & Cooke, Inc. 

Cavalier Corp. 

Celanese Corp.” 

Central & South West Corp. 

Central Illinois Light Co. 

Central Life Assurance Co 

Certain-Teed Products Corp. 

Chamberlain Manufacturing Corp 

Champion International Corp.” 

Champion Spark Plug Co. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A.* 

Chemical Bank* (SP) 

Chemtech Industries, Inc. (A) 

Chesapeake Corp. of Va 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Chicago Title & Trust 

Chrysler Corp." (A, SP) 

Chubb & Son, Inc 

CIBA-GEIGY Corp. 

C.1.T. Financial Corp. 

Citicorp’ 

Cities Service Co. (SP) 

The Citizens and Southern Corp. 

The Citizens & Southern National 
Bank (SP) 

Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. 

Clark Equipment Co.” 

The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co 

Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co. 

Cleveland Trust Co. 

The Clorox Co. (SP) 

Clow Corp. 

CNA Financial Corp.* 

Coats & Clark, Inc. 

The Coca-Cola Co. (SP) 

The Coleman Co., Inc. (SP) 

Colgate-Palmolive Co. (SP) 

Collins & Aikman Corp. 

The Colonial Life Ins. Co. of 
America 

Colonial Parking, Inc. 

Colonial Penn Group, Inc.” (SP) 

Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

The Columbus Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. (SP) 

Combustion Engineering Inc. 

Commercial Credit Co.* 

Commercial Union Assurance 
Co. (SP) 

Connecticut Bank & Trust Co. 
(SP) 

Connecticut General Insurance 
Corp. 

Connecticut Light & Power Co. 

Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.” 

Connecticut Natural Gas Corp. 

Connecticut Savings Bank 

Consolidated Foods Corp. 

Consolidation Coal Co. (A) 

Container Corp. of America 

The Continental Corp. 

The Continental Group, Inc.” 

Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Co. 

Continental Oil Co. 

The Cook Foundation, Inc. 

Frederick W. Cook & Company, 
Inc. 

Cooper Industries, Inc.” 

Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. 

Coopers and Lybrand 

The Copley Press, Inc. (SP) 

Copolymer Rubber & Chemical 


Corp. 
Corning Glass Works” 
CPC international Inc.* (SP) 
Crocker National Bank* (SP) 
Crompton & Knowles Corp. 
Crompton Co., Inc. (A) 
Crouse-Hinds Co. (SP, A) 
Crum & Forster Insurance Co. 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 
Cyprus Mines Corp.” 


D 


Dana Corp. 

Dain, Kalman & Quail, Inc. 

Dart Industries Inc. 

Dayton Malleable Inc. 

Deere & Co.* 

DEKALB AgResearch, Inc. 

Del Monte Corp. 

Deloitte Haskins & Sells* 

DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. 

Deposit Guaranty National Bank 

Detroit Edison Company 

A. W. G. Dewar, Inc. (SP, A) 

The Dexter Corp. (SP) 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co. 

Diamond International Corp. 

Diamond Shamrock Corp.” (SP) 

Diamond State Telephone Co. 
(LIM) 

A. B. Dick Co. 

Dickson Electronics Corp. 

Difco Laboratories 

Digital Equipment Corp. 

Dillingham Corp. (SP) 

Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, Inc. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co." 
Dow Badische Co. 

The Dow Chemical Co." 
Dow Corning Corp. 

Dresser Industries, Inc 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 

Dun & Bradstreet Co., Inc.” 


E 


Earth Resources Co. (SP) 

Eastern GAS & Fuel Associates 

Easton Car & Construction Co 
(A) 

Eaton Corp. 

E-B industries Inc. (SP) 

Educators Mutual Life Insurance 
(A) 

Egan Machinery Co. 

Emery Industries, Inc 

Emhart Corp.” 

Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States (SP) 

Equibank, N.A. 

Equitable of lowa 

ESB Inc.” 

Esmark Inc.” 

Ethicon, Inc 

Ethyl Corp.” (SP) 

Ex-Cell-O Corp 

Exxon Co., USA" (A) 

Exxon Corp.” (A) 


F 


Factory Mutual Engineering 
Research Corp. (A) 

Fairchild Industries, Inc. (A) 

Farm Credit Banks of Springfield 

Federal-Mogu! Corp. (SP, A) 

Federal National Mortgage 
Association* 

Federated Department Stores, 
Inc.* 

Ferro Corp. 

The Fidelity Bank 

Fiduciary Trust Co. (SP) 

Field Enterprises, Inc 

Fireman's Fund American 
insurance Co. 

Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 
(SP) 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
(SP) 

First & Merchants National Bank* 

First Bank 

First Bank System, Inc 

First Boston Corp.” (A) 

First Chicago Corp. (SP) 

First Hawaiian Bank (LIM) 

First National Boston Corp.” 

The First National Bank of Miami 
(SP) 

First National Bank of 
Minneapolis 

First National Bank of Oregon (A) 

The First National Bank of St. 
Paul 

First National Holding Corp. 

Fluor Corp.” 

FMC Corp.* 

Ford Motor Co. Fund" 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Forty-Eight Insulations, Inc. (A) 

Foster Wheeler Corp. 

The Foxboro Company 

Freeport Minerals Co. 

H. B. Fuller Co. 

Fulton Federal Savings & Loan 
Assn. 


G 


E. & J. Gallo Winery* (A) 

Frank E. Gannett Newspaper 
Foundn., Inc. 

Gardner Denver Co. 

The Gates Rubber Co. 

General Cable Corp.” 

General Dynamics Corp." 

General Electric Co.” 

General Foods Corp. (SP) 

General Foods, Ltd. (SP) 

General Mills, Inc. 

General Public Utilities Service 


Corp. 
General Reinsurance Corp. 
General Telephone & Electronics 


Corp. 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. 
GenRad, Inc. (SP) 
Getty Oil Co. 
Gibbs & Hill, Inc. 
Gilford Instrument Laboratories, 
Inc. 
The Gillette Co.” 
Girard Trust Bank (SP) 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Gould Inc.* (SP) 
W. R. Grace & Co.” 
Alexander Grant & Co.” 
Graphic Arts Mutual Ins. Co. 


LIM: Limited to specified institutions or employees 


The Graphic Printing Co., Inc. 
Great Northern Nekoosa Corp. 
Green Giant Co. 

Grinnell Mutual Reinsurance Co. 
Griswold-Eshleman Co. (A) 
Grumman Corporation (SP) 
The Guardian Life Ins. Co. (SP) 
Guif & Western Industries, Inc. 
Gulf Oil Corp.” (SP) 

Gulf States Utilities Co. 

The Gurin Group, inc. 


H 


Haliburton Co. 

Halimark Cards, Inc 

John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. 
Co.* (SP) 

Hanes Corp. 

The Hanna Mining Co 

Harper & Row Publishers, Inc.” 

Harris Corp. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank (A) 

Harsco Corp. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx (SP) 

The Hartford Electric Light Co. 

The Hartford Insurance Group* 

Hartford National Bank and Trust 
Co. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler 
Inspection & Insurance Co. (SP) 

Hawaiian Telephone Co.* 

H. J. Heinz Co. 

HERCO, Inc. (SP) 

Hercules, Inc.” 

Hershey Foods (SP) 

Heublein Inc. (A) 

Hewlett-Packard Co." 

Hill Acme Co. (A) 

Hoffman-La Roche Inc.” 

Honeywell, Inc.” (SP) 

Hooker Chemical Corp 

The Hoover Co.” 

Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 

Houghton Chemical Corp 

Houghton Mifflin Co.” 

Household Finance Corp. 

Houston Natural Gas Corp. 

J. M. Huber Corp. (SP) 

Hufsey-Nicolaides Associates, 
Inc. (A) 

Hughes Aircraft Co.” (A) 

Huyck Corp. (SP) 


I 


ICI Americas Inc.” (A) 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 

Illinois Tool Works Inc.” 

INA Corp.” (SP) 

industrial Indemnity Co. 

industrial National Bank of R.I.* 

Industrial Risk Insurers 

Ingersoll-Rand Co. 

inland Container Corp. 

Integon Corp. 

Interlake, Inc. 

International Basic Economy 
Corp. 

International Business Machines 

International Flavors & 
Fragrances 

International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.” 

International Multitoods Corp. 

international Nickel Co., Inc. 

international Paper Co.* (SP) 

international Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp.” 

Interpace Corp.” 

Investors Diversified Services, 
Inc. (A) 

Irving Trust Co.” (A) 

ITEL Corp. (SP) 

Itek Corp.” 

IU International Corp.” 


J 


Jamesbury Corp. 

The Jefferson Mills, Inc. (LIM) 
Jetferson-Pilot Broadcasting Co. 
Jetferson-Pilot Corp. 

Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
Jewel Co. Inc.” 

Johns-Manville Corp. 

Johnson & Higgins* (SP) 
Johnson & Johnson” 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc.” 

R. B. Jones Corp. (A) 

Jones & Laughlin Stee! Corp. (A) 
Josten’s, Inc. (A) 

JSJ Corp. 


Keebler Co. 

The Kendall Co. 

Kennametal, Inc. 

Kennecott Copper Corp.* (SP) 

The Kerite Co. 

Kern County Land Co. (A) 

Kerr-McGee Corp. 

Kersting, Brown & Co., Inc. 

Walter Kidde & Co. (A) 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. 

Kingsbury-Machine Tool 
Corp. (SP, A) 

The Kiplinger Washington 
Editors, Inc. 

Richard C. Knight Insurance 
Agency (SP, A) 

Koehring Co. 

H. Kohnstamm Co., Inc. (A) 

Koppers Co., Inc.” 

Kraftco Corp. 


L 


The Lamson & Sessions Co.” 

Lanier Business Products, Inc 

Leesona Corp. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. (A) 

Lever Brothers Co.* (SP) 

Levi Strauss & Co. 

The Liberty Corp.” 

Liggett Group, Inc.” (SP) 

Little, Brown & Co 

Loews Corp. 

Louisiana Power & Light 

Loyal Protective Life Insurance 
Co. (SP) 

The Lubrizol Corp. (SP) 

Ludlow Corp. (A) 

Lukens Steel Co.” 

C. E. Lummus 

Lutheran Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


M 


M & T Chemicals Inc. (A) 

Mack Trucks, Inc. 

MacLean-Fogg Lock Nut Co. 

Mallinckrodt Inc. 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc. 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Co.* 

Marathon Oil Co.* 

Marcor Service Corp. 

The Marine Corp. & Subsidiary 
Banks (A) 

Maritz Inc. 

The Marley Co. 

Marmon Group Inc. 

Marsh & McLennan Management 
Co. 

Martin Marietta Corp.” 

Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Ins. Co.” 

The Maytag Co. 

MCA Inc. (SP) 

McCormick & Co., Inc. 

McDonald's Corp. 

McGraw-Hill, Inc.” (SP) 

Arthur G. McKee & Co. 

McQuay-Perfex, Co. 

Meadville Corp. 

Medtronic, Inc. 

Medusa Corp. 

Mellon Bank N. A. (A) 

Menasha Corp. 

Merck & Co., inc.” 

Metropolitan Edison Co.” 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.” 

Mettler Instrument Corp. 

MFB Mutual Insurance Co. 

Michigan General Corp. 

Middie South Services, Inc. 

Middlesex Mutual Assurance Co. 

Midland Mutual Life Insurance 

Co. 

Midiand-Ross Corp. 

Miehle-Goss Dexter, Inc. 

Milliken & Co. 

Milton Bradley Co. (SP) 

Minneapolis Star & Tribune 

Co. (SP) 

Minnesota Mining & 

Manufacturing Co. 

The Minnesota Mutual Life 

Ins. Co. 

Mobil Oil Corp.” 

Mohasco Corp. (A) 

Monroe Auto Equipment Co. 

Monsanto Co.* 

Montgomery Ward & Co. 

Monumental Corp. 

Moog, Inc. 

Morgan Const:uction Co. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 

of N. Y.* (SP) 

Motorola, Inc. 

Mountain States Mineral 


Munsingwear, Inc. 

Murphy Oil Corp. (SP) 

Mutua! Benefit Life Insurance 
Co." 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of N. Y. 

Mutual of Omaha—United of 
Omaha’ (SP) 


N 


Nabisco, Inc. (SP) 

Nalco Chemical Co. 

National Can Corp. 

National Central Financial Corp. 

National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp.” 

National Life Insurance Co.” 

National Stee! Corp. 

Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co. 

Natomas Co. (SP) 

N. C. R. Corp.” (SP) 

Nepera Chemical Co., Inc 

New England Gas & Electric 
Assoc. 

New England Merchants National 
Bank* (SP) 

New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Co.” 

New England Petroleum Corp. (A) 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc. 

New York Bank for Savings (A) 

The New York Times Co.” 

The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 

NL Industries, Inc.” 

NLT Corp 

Nordson Corp. 

North American Philips Corp. 

Northeast Utilities Service Co. 

Northern Illinois Gas Co. 

Northern Natural Gas Co 

Northern Trust Co.” 

Northwestern Bell 

The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Ins. Co." 

Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis (SP) 

Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Co. 

Norton Co.* (SP) 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. (SP) 

John Nuveen & Co., Inc. 


O 


Oakite Products, Inc. (A) 

Ohio Bell 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric 

Co. (SP) 

Old Stone Bank 

Olin Corp.” 

Oneida Ltd. 

Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp.” 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp.” 
Owens-Illinois, Inc.” 


P 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. (SP) 

Pacific Resources Inc. 

Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 

Parker-Hannifin Corp. 

Ralph M. Parsons Co. (SP) 

Peabody International 
Corporation 

Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co.* 

Pechiney Ugine Kuhlmann Corp. 

J. C. Penney Co. 

Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. 

Pennwalt Corp.* 

Pennzoil Co. 

Pepsi Co, Inc.* (SP) 

Petro-Tex Chemical Corp. 

Pfizer, Inc.* 

Phelps Dodge Corp. 

Philadelphia Quartz Co. (SP) 

Philip Morris Inc. 

Phillips Petroleum Co.* 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


Co. 
The Pillsbury Co.* 
Pitney Bowes, Inc.” 
Pittsburgh National Corp. (A) 
Plainfield Cytology Laboratory, 
Inc. (SP, A) 
Polaroid Corp. 
Potlatch Corp. (SP) 
PPG Industries, Inc.” 
Preformed Line Products Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc.” 
Price Brothers; Co. (A) 
Price Waterhouse & Co.” 
Provident Life & Accident 
Ins. Co.” 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia (SP) 
Provident National Bank (A) 
The Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America® 
Pullman Inc. 


Q 


Quaker Chemical Corp. 
The Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker State Oil Refining 
Corp. (SP) 


R 


Ralston Purina Co.* (SP) 

Rand McNally & Co. 

Raytheon Co.” 

Reliance Electric Co. 

Reliance Insurance Co. (SP) 

Rexham Corp. 

Rexnord, Inc. 

R. J. Reynolds Industries, Inc.” 

Richardson, Gordon & 
Associates (A) 

Richardson-Merrell, Inc.” 

Riegel Textile Corp. 

Rochester Germicide Co. (A) 

The Rockefeller Brothers Fund, 
Inc, (SP) 

Rockefeller Family & Associates 

The Martha Baird Rockefeller 
Fund for Music, Inc. (SP) 

Rockwell International Corp.” 

Rohm & Haas Co.* (SP) 

ROLM Corp. 

Royal Globe Insurance Cos.* 

Arthur Rudick Brokerage 

Rust Engineering Co. (A) 


S 


St. Joe Minerals Corp. (SP) 
The St. Paul Co., Inc. 
St. Regis Paper Co.* (A) 
Salomon Brothers 
Sanders Associates, Inc.” 
Sandoz, Inc.” 
Schering-Plough Corp.” 
The Schlegel Corp. (SP) 
SCM Corp.” 
Scott Paper Co. 
Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc.” 
Sealright Co., Inc. 
G. D. Searle & Co." 
Seattle-First National Bank* 
Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 
Security Benefit Life Insurance 
Co. (SP) 
Security Pacific Corp. 
Security Van Lines, Inc. (SP) 
Seton Co. (SP, A) 
Shell Oil Company® (SP) 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co.” 
The Sherwin-Williams Co." (SP) 
The Signal Co., Inc. 
Signode Corp. 
Silver Burdett Co. 
Simmons Co.* 
Simpson Timber Co. 
The Singer Co.” (SP, A) 
Skelly Oil Co. 
SKF Industries (A) 
SmithKline Corp.” 
Sony Corp. of America 
South Carolina National 
Bank (SP) 
Southeast Banking Corp. 
Southeast First Bank of 
Jacksonville 
Southern Natural Gas Co.” (SP) 
Southern New England Telephone 
The Southland Corp. 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 
The Square D Co. 
Squibb Corp.” 
Stackpole Carbon Co. (SP) 
Stanadyne, Inc. 
Standard Brands Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)* 
The Standard Oil Co. (Ohio)* 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. (SP) 
The Stanley Works 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
of Am.* 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co.” 
Sterling Drug, Inc.” 
J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 
Stone & Webster, Inc.” 
STP Corp. 
Suburban Propane Gas Corp. 
Summit Hill Laboratories 
Sun Life Assurance Co. 
of Canada 
Sun Co., Inc.” 
Sybron Corp. (SP) 
Syntex Corp. (SP) 


F 


Tektronix, Inc. 

Teledyne, Inc. 

Tennant Co. (SP) 

C. Tennant, Sons & Co. 

ot N. Y. (SP) 

Tenneco, Inc.” 

Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Texas Instruments Inc.” (A) 
Texasgulf, Inc. (SP) 

Textron, inc.” 


J. T. Thorpe Co. (A) 

Tiger Leasing Group 
Time, Inc.” 

The Times Mirror Co. (SP) 
Times Publishing Co. & 
Congressional Quarterly 


The Toro Co. (SP) 

The Torrington Co. 

Total Petroleum (North America) 
Ltd. 

Towers, Perrin, Forster & 
Crosby, Inc.” 

Tracor, Inc.* (A) 

Transamerica Corp. (SP) 

The Travelers Insurance Co.” 

Treadway Co., Inc. 

Trust Co. of Georgia 

TRW Inc.” 

Turner Construction Co.* (A) 


U 


UGI Corp. 

Union Camp Corp.” 

Union Commerce Bank (A) 

Union Electric Co. 

Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 

Union Oil Co. of California* 

Union Pacific Corp. 

Uniroyal, Inc. 

United Bank of Denver 

United Brands Co. 

United California Bank* 

United Energy Resources Inc. 

United Engineers & Constructors, 
Inc. 

United Life & Accident Insurance 
Co. 

United Mutual Savings Bank 

United Parcel Service 

United States Borax & Chemical 
Corp. 

United States Gypsum Co. 

United States Tobacco Co. 

United States Trust Co. 
of N. Y.* (SP) 

United Technologies Corp.” 

United Virginia Bank Shares Inc." 

The Upjohn Co. 

Urban Investment and 
Development Co. 

Utah International Inc. 

Utica National Insurance Group 


V 


Varian Associates* 

Victaulic Co. of America (A) 
Vulcan, Inc. (SP) 

Vulcan Materials Co. 


W 


Wallace-Murray Corp. 

The Wallingford Steel Co. 

Warnaco 

Warner-Lambert Co. 

Warner & Swasey Co. 

Washington National Insurance 
Co. 

Washington Post* 

Watkins-Johnson Co. (A) 

C. J. Webb, Inc. 

Weeden & Co. (SP, A) 

Welch Foods, Inc. 

Wellington Management Co. (SP) 

Wells Fargo & Co.” (SP) 

West Point Pepperell 

Western Electric Fund" 

Western Publishing Co., Inc.” 

Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
* (A, SP) 

Westvaco Corp. 

Weyerhaeuser Co. (SP) 

Whirlpool Corp. 

White Motor Corp. 

Wickes Corp. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. (SP) 

Willamette Industries, Inc. 

Williams & Co. (A) 

Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc. (SP) 

Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

Wolverine World Wide, Inc. 

BASF Wyandotte Corp. (SP, A) 


Yarway Corp. (SP) 

Arthur Young and Co.” (SP) 

William E. Young & Co. (A) 

Young & Rublicam International, 
Inc.” 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


The Alumni Calendar is designed to 
provide you with a sampler of activities 
sponsored by the General Alumni Asso- 
ciation and the Alumni Relations Office 
during the next few months. We would 
like for you to consider it a special 
invitation to take part in the programs 
and services offered especially for 
George Washington University alumni. 


For additional information on a broad 
spectrum of alumni activities, including 
library privileges, use of the Charles E. 
Smith Center’s athletic facilities on 
weekends, our travel program and en- 
richment lectures, the alumni course 
audit program, and much more, why 
not get in touch with us at the Alumni 
Relations Office, 714 21st St, NW, 
20052, or call (202) 676-6435. 


Jon Keates, Director 
Alumni Relations 


Creative Listening 


Art Lecture Series 


Professor Lilien Robinson, Chairman of 
the Department of Art, will present a 
lecture series dealing with the 19th- 
century revolution in art. The lectures on 
Romanticism, Realism, and Impression- 
ism will culminate with a guided tour 
through the 19th-century art rooms of 
the National Gallery. A complimentary 
wine and cheese reception follows the 
lectures. Entire series: $10 per person. 
Information: 676-6435 

Lectures: April 3, 10, 17, Marvin Center 
410-415, 8 p.m. 

Tour: April 22, National Gallery, 1 p.m. 


First Wednesday 


Lecture Series 


All lectures are free and begin at 8 p.m. 
For reservations, call the Alumni Office, 
676-6435. 


March 7 
Peter Hill, Professor of History, Marvin 
Center 402-6. 


April 4 
Stefan Schiff, Professor of Zoology, 
Marvin Center 410-15. 


May 2 
Max Ticktin, Special Lecturer in 
Hebrew, Marvin Center 410-15. 


Encore Series 


A special lecture series featuring profes- 
sors emeriti begins this semester. All 
lectures are in Marvin Center, Rooms 
402-6, at 11 am. A complimentary con- 
tinental breakfast precedes each lecture. 
Entire series, $10 per person. Informa- 
tion, Alumni Office, 676-6435. 


March 3 

Elmer Louis Kayser, University 
Historian and Professor Emeritus of 
European History 


Alumni Travel 
Program 


Beginning with the alumni tour to Cuba, 
each trip this year will be accompanied 
by an outstanding member of the GW 
faculty and will include a series of 
academic enrichment lectures. 


Prices include air fare and hotel accom- 
modations. Some tours provide virtually 
all meals and side trips, while others 
feature greater flexibility and include 
only continental breakfasts and limited 
sightseeing. 


Seating on all trips is limited and re- 
servations are on a first-come, first- 
served basis. Because of the fluctua- 
tions in airline fares, all prices are ap- 
proximate. 


March 10 
John F. Latimer, Professor Emeritus of 


Classics 


March 17 
Charles R. Naeser, Professor Emeritus 
of Chemistry 


April 28 
Edwin L. Stevens, Professor Emeritus 
of Speech 


May 5 
William A. MacDonald, Professor 
Emeritus of Art and Archeology 


They're Underfoot 
In Boston 


Art professor emeritus William A. 
MacDonald will present an illustrated 
lecture on oriental carpets in Boston on 
March 20. Boston-area alumni will re- 
ceive additional information in the mail. 


$ > = 
King Tut is Alive 


Dr. William A. MacDonald, Professor 
Emeritus of Art and Archeology and a 
frequent visitor to Egypt, will present 
an illustrated lecture on the Tut artifacts 
at the Brown University Club, 3 West 
5st Street, at 6 p.m. March 13. The 
Metropolitan Museum exhibit runs 
through April 15. NYC alumni should 
have received information in the mail, 
or may call the Alumni Office (202) 
676-6435. 


GENERAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
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Registration 


March 24-31 
Cuba $775 


June 11-21 
Central Europe $899 
(Prague, Bratislava, Budapest) 


Four-Hour Focus 
on Israel 


The Alumni Office, in conjunction with 
the Judaic Studies Program and Dr. 
David Altshuler, Assistant Professor of 
Religion, presents a half-day conference 
on Israel Sunday, March 4. The pro- 
gram begins at 2 p.m. in the Marvin 
Center Ballroom and ends at 7 with a 
special dinner program at the University 
Club on the 3rd floor of the Marvin 
Center. Information, Alumni Office, 
676-6435. 


2-3 p.m. 
Registration and coffee 


3-4:15 p.m. 

Assessing the current political situation 
in the Middle East 

Bernard Reich, Chairman of the 
Department of Political Science 


4:30 p.m.-5:15 p.m. 
and 

5:30 p.m.-6:15 p.m. 
Mini sessions 


I. Historical background of Arab atti- 
tudes toward Zionism 

Roderic Davison, Professor of European 
History 


Il. The land of Israel and the three 
Western religions 


Robert Jones, Chairman, Department of 


Religion 


HI. Morality and self-interest in U.S. 
Middle East policies 

David Pollock, Visiting Assistant 
Professor of Political Science 


IV. Israeli literature and the Israeli 
identity 

Max Ticktin, Special Lecturer in 
Hebrew 


6:30 p.m. 

Dinner and closing address: A historian 
looks to the future 

Howard Sachar, Professor of History 


Send me information on the following trips: 


Name Class (if any) 
Address 

City State 25 
Phone: Home { ) Business | ) 

Mail to: 


George Washington University Travel Program 
Alumni Relations Office, 714 21st Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20052 
oe ee ee ee ee å ee ee a 


—— May 12-23 4 


Greece $1,150 
(Athens, Delphi, Mykonos, Crete) a 


August 20-30 
Ireland $950 
(Galway, Dublin, Cork, Killarney) 


a aa 


Presidential Travel 


President Lloyd H. Elliott will be visit- 
ing with alumni in a number of cities in 
1979. Invitations with specific details 
about receptions in each city will be 
mailed in advance from the Alumni 
Relations Office. 


March 5 Chicago 

March 6 Minneapolis/St. Paul 
June 4 Denver 

June 5 Seattle 

June 6 San Francisco 

June 7 Los Angeles 

June 8 San Diego 


Special Dates to Note 


April 3 

Opening Night Program, sponsored by 
Alumni Office in conjunction with the 
Speech and Drama Department. 
Alumni attending opening night of 
Voltaire’s “Candide” April 3 join the 
cast, crew, fellow alumni, and drama 
faculty at a reception following the per- 
formance. Information and reservations, 
Department of Speech and Drama, 
676-6178. 


May 11 
50th Reunion. Information will be 
mailed to classes involved. 


June 14-17 
This year’s Alumni College program, 
Airlie House, Warrentown, Va. 
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Commencement 


MAY 


6 
SGBA, | pm, Lisner 
Auditorium 


GSAS, 1:30 pm, 
Marvin Theater 


Columbian College, 
3:30 pm, Smith 
Center 


SEAS, 4 pm, Lisner 
Auditorium 


SPIA, 6 pm, Marvin 
Theater 


Education, 7 pm, 
Lisner Auditorium 


20 

National Law Center, 
1:30 pm, Smith 
Center. Speaker: The 
Honorable Wade H. 
McCree Jr., Solicitor 
General of the United 
States 


25 

Medical Center, 
3:30 pm, Lisner 
Auditorium 


Legally 
Speaking 


MARCH 
15 


GW Law Association 
Georgia Chapter 
charter party, Atlanta. 
Information: 676-6420 


17 

Reception honoring 
National Law Center 
graduating seniors,. 
National Lawyers 
Club, 1815 H St., 
N.W., Washington. 
Information: 676-6420 


MAY 


4 

GW Law Association 
breakfast, Nevada Bar 
annual meeting, 

Las Vegas. 
Information: 676-6420 
5 

GW Law Association 
breakfast, Arizona 
Bar annual meeting, 


Phoenix. 
Information: 676-6420 


11 

SOth Anniversary 
Reunion GW Law 
Class of 1929 (all prior 
classes invited), Jacob 
Burns Law Library. 
Information: 676-6420 


Medically 
Speaking 


GW physicians ap- 
pear Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and weekends on 
“Health File” to 
discuss health-related 
topics such as winter 
running, epilepsy, and 
emergency room use. 
The series is broadcast 
on WDVM-TV chan- 
nel 9 Eyewitness 
News. 


“Health Call,” a health 
information radio 
program, features 
GW health profes- 
sionals, and is aired 
live each Monday 
from 11 a.m. to 12 
noon on WAMU-FM 
(88.5) 


MARCH 


12 

Health Call-Karl 
Wipplinger, M.D. (In- 
ternal Medicine) “Hy- 
pertension” 


19 

Health Call-Martin S. 
Wolfe, M.D. (Medi- 
cine) “Stay Healthy 
While Traveling” 


26 

Health Call-Glenn 
Walker, Ph.D. (Bio- 
chemistry) “Vitamin 
Supplements: What 
Good Are They?” 


APRIL 


2 

Health Call-Patrick 
Gorman, M.D. (Med- 
icine) and Melvin 
Stern, M.D. (Medi- 
cine and Psychiatry) 
“Physical and Psycho- 
logical Rehabilitation 
Post Heart Attack” 


a portable TV 
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7 

GW Med. School 
Follies, 7 pm, Lisner 
Auditorium 


Summertime 


MAY 


14 

Ist Summer Session 
Registration. Classes 
May 15-June 6 


JUNE 


11 

2nd Summer Session 
Registration. Classes 
June 12-July 17 


JULY 
19 
3rd Summer Session 


Registration. Classes 
July 20-August 23 


Information and class 
schedule: Office of 
Summer Sessions 
676-6360 


Advancing 
Your Estate 


JUNE 


9 

“Advanced Estate 
Planning,” Seminar 
sponsored by GW 
Development Office, 
Marvin Theater, 

9 am-12:30 pm. Infor- 
mation: 676-6414 


Culture & Etc. 


MARCH 


1-30 

Art Department 
Faculty Show: H. I. 
Gates and Douglas 
Teller, Dimock 
Gallery 


8 

GW Orchestra, 
George Steiner-Direc- 
tor, 8:30 pm, Lisner 
Auditorium, open, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


13 

Lisner at Noon Per- 
forming Arts Winter 
Series, 12:15 pm, 


This year volunteers in the 1978-79 “George Calling” 
” Telethons (for GW's Annual Support Fund) have the 
opportunity to win 


Lisner Aud., 21st and 
H Sts., free. Audience 
may bring box lunch. 
Information: 676-6800 


GW Folkdancers 
meet every Tuesday 
evening; teaching and 
open dancing, 7 to 

11 pm, Marvin Center 
Ballroom, open to the 
public, $1.25 admis- 
sion 


20 

Interpretation Hours 
1978-79 Series, “Songs 
and Scenes from 
Shakespeare.” Enter 
Puck, Bottom, 
Falstaff, et. al., 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, free 


Lisner at Noon (see 
March 13) 


GW Folkdancers (see 
March 13) 


22-24 

Dramatic one-woman 
acting performance, 
studio production, 

8 pm, Studio A, 
Lisner Aud., admis- 
sion $1. Information: 
676-6178 


23 

Faculty Concert, Neil 
Tilkens-Piano, 

8:30 pm, Marvin 
Theater, open, free. 
Information: 676-6245 


24 

Dance Concert, 8 pm, 
Lisner Auditorium. 
Information: 676-6577 


27 
Lisner at Noon (see 
March 13) 


GW Folkdancers (see 
March 13) 


APRIL 


2-7 

University Theater 
dramatic production 
of Voltaire's Candide 
adapted for the stage 
by Leslie Jacobson, 
8pm, Marvin Theater. 
Information: 676-6178 


3 
GW Folkdancers (see 
March 13) 


hi 
Mozart-Sonata 
Series, George 


a roundtrip flight from D.C. to Orlando, Florida 


vacations at South Carolina’s Myrtle Beach ocean resort 


Series E government bonds 


skysuite tickets for a Cap Centre concert or basketball 


game 


dinner for two at the GW University Club 


Volunteers complete a special registration card at the end 


of each night's calling, so the more evenings you volunteer, 
the better your chances to win. Sign up now to work as a 


telethon volunteer in your area by calling (202) 676-6415 or 
writing the Development Office, GWU, Washington, D.C. 
20052, and detailed information about prizes will be mailed 


to you. 


All prizes are donated. 


Steiner-Violin and 
Robert Parris-Piano, 
8:30 pm, Marvin 
Theater, open, free. 
Information: 676-6245 


9 

Student Recital, 8 pm, 
Marvin Theater, 
open, free. Informa- 
tion: 676-6245 


10 
GW Folkdancers (see 
March 13) 


12-27 

Art Department 
Annual Awards 
Show, Dimock 
Gallery 


13-14 

Graduate Student 
Dance Performances, 
8 pm, Marvin Theater, 
Information: 676-6577 


16 

Student Recitals, 

4 pm and 8 pm, Lisner 
Aud., open, free. 
Information: 676-6245 


17 

Student Recital, 8 pm, 
Lisner Aud., open, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


GW Folkdancers (see 
March 13) 


19 

Student Recital, 4 pm, 
Lisner Aud., open, 
free. Information: 
676-6245 


19-21 

Dramatic studio pro- 
duction of “Vanities,” 
8 pm, Studio A, 
Lisner Aud., admis- 
sion $1. Information: 
676-6178 


20-21 

Student Choreo- 
grapher’s Concert, 8. 
pm, Marvin Theater. 
Information: 676-6577 


22 

GW Chorus, Stephen 
Prussing-Director, 

8 pm, Marvin 
Theater, open, free. 
Information: 676-6245 


23 

GW Orchestra, 
George Steiner-Direc- 
tor, 8:30 pm, Lisner 


/ 


I, 


Aud., open, free. 
Information: 676-6245 


24 

Interpretation Hours 
1978-79 Series, “Liter- 
ature in Perform- 
ance,” a student 
recital, 8 pm, Marvin 
Theater, free. 


GW Folkdancers (see 
March 13) 


MAY 


1 

Lisner at Noon Per- 
forming Arts Spring 
Series, 12:15 pm, 
Lisner Aud., 21st and 
H Sts., free. Audience 
may bring box lunch. 
Information: 676-6800 


GW Folkdancers 
(see March 13) 


318 
MFA Theses Show, 
Dimock Gallery 


8 
Lisner at Noon (see 
May 1) 


GW Folkdancers (see 
March 13) 


15 
Lisner at Noon (see 
May 1) 


2 
Lisner at Noon (see 
May 1) 


29 
Lisner at Noon (see 
May 1) 


The GW Program 
Board Spring Speak- 
ers Schedule features 
elected officials, fed- 
eral executives, and 
others lecturing on 
issues of public inter- 
est. The lectures are 
free and open to the 
public. They are 
usually held on 
Wednesday or Thurs- 
day evenings at 8 p.m. 
at varying locations 
on campus. Informa- 
tion: 676-7312 


The Career Services 
Office offers work- 
shops on resume writ- 
ing, interviewing, and 
organizing a job 
search to assist GW 
student and alumni 


job seekers. Informa- 
tion, 676-6495 


Sports 


Sports Information: 
676-6654 

(M) Men, 

(W) Women 


MARCH 


19 

Baseball, Va. Com- 
monwealth Double- 
header, | pm, West 
Ellipse, 17th and 
Constitution Ave., 
NW (M) 


20 

Baseball, American 
University, 2 pm, 
West Ellipse, 17th and 
Constitution Ave., 
NW (M) 


23 

Baseball, Johnstown, 
2 pm, West Ellipse, 
17th and Constitution 
Ave., NW (M) 


Tennis, Washington 
& Lee, 2 pm, Haines 
Point (M) 


24 

Baseball, Catholic 
University Double- 
header, | pm, West 
Ellipse, 17th and 
Constitution Ave., 
NW (M) 

25 

Tennis, Colgate, 2 pm, 
Haines Point (M) 

30 

Tennis, Hampden- 
Sydney, 2 pm, Haines 
Point (M) 


APRIL 


4 

Baseball, Baltimore 
Doubleheader, | pm, 
West Ellipse, 17th and 
Constitution Ave., 


6 

Baseball, Wilmington, 
2 pm, West Ellipse, 
17th and Constitution 
Ave., NW (M) 


8 

Baseball, George- 
town, 2 pm, West 
Ellipse, 17th and Con- 
stitution Ave., 

NW (M) 


14 

Baseball, Penn State 
Doubleheader, | pm, 
West Ellipse, 17th and 
Constitution Ave., 
NW (M) 


16 

Golf, D.C. IH Tour- 
nament, | pm, River 
Bend Country Club, 
Great Falls, Va. (M) 


17 

Baseball, Buffalo 
Doubleheader, | pm, 
West Ellipse, 17th and 
Constitution Ave., 
NW (M) 


18 

Baseball, Howard, 

2 pm, West Ellipse, 
17th and Constitution 
Ave., NW (M) 


19 

Tennis, American 
University, 2 pm, 
Haines Point (M) 


2- 

Baseball, University of 
District of Columbia, 
2 pm, West Ellipse, 
17th and Constitution 
Ave., NW (M) 


21 

Crew, Marist & 
Washington College, 
12 noon, Thompson 
Boat Center, Virginia 
Ave. and Rock Creek 
Pkwy. (M) 


23 

Tennis, Howard, 

2 pm, Haines Point 
(M) 


NW (M) 
5 MAY 
Baseball, George 5 
Mason, 2 pm, West 
Ellipse, 17th and Con- Roe ee 
stitution Ave., NW (M) Thompson Boat 3 
Tennis, George Center, Virginia Ave. 
Mason, 2 pm, Haines and Rock Creek 
Point (M) Pkwy. (M) 
GW “George Calling” 
Telethons 
March 12-13 April 2-4 
Phoenix Charleston, S.C. 
March 14-15 April 4-5 
Albuquerque Seattle 
March 19 April 5-6 
Houston Charlotte, N.C. 
March 19-22 April 9-10 
Los Angeles Salt Lake City 
March 20-21 April 9-11 
Dallas Richmond 
March 21-22 April 16-18 
Atlanta Baltimore 
March 26-29 April 17-19 
Miami Philadelphia 
March 26-29 April 24-26 
San Francisco New York 
March 30 April 30-May 2 
St. Petersburg Boston 
April 2-3 
Portland 
MarApr79 
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Its December 1946. At the annual 
sweetheart ball on the 21st, Sigma 
Chi chapter president Lloyd Price has 
just crowned Pat Calloway the 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi. Joan 
Rowecliffe, the 1945 sweetheart, 


presents her with a loving cup. T af à ; eS Grading the 
Professor— 
Page 1 


: Retraining the 
Underemployed 


To Fill Real 
World Needs— 
Page 6 
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Richard Carr: 
Reweaving the 
Urban Fabric— 
Page 4 


